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Victrola and 78 Journal provides a 
forum for all collectors wishing to 
share ideas and knowledge. A broad 
spectrum is covered. Articles will 
cover all machines, many types of 
early recordings , and various 
personalities important to the 
recording business . Most articles 
cover what happened prior to 1941. 

New books and cds of interest to 
vintage recording en thus ias ts are 
reviewed. Submissions are welcome. 
The journal will print questions 
submitted by readers curious about 
specialized areas. 



Victrola and 78 Journal is published 
without advertising since the journal 
is not a commercial venture. Various 
publications run ads, so readers with 
ads have excellent alternatives. 

Early issues are sold on a per issue 
basis . Yearly subscription rates 
will be set after the first year. 

Unsigned articles are written by the 
editor, who welcomes all responses. 
Other contributors to this issue 
invite comments. Your comments will 
be forwarded to the intended 
recipient. I thank contributors and 
fellow collectors for superb advice! 

Please mail comments , articles , and 
"Ten Most Played 78s" lists to: 

Tim Gracyk 
1901 Emory St 
San Jose CA 95126 



FUTURE ISSUE: THE FIRST 
AMENDMENT AND THE EARLY 
YEARS OF RECORDINGS 




REFERENCES TO GRAMOPHONES 
IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 

by Tim Gracyk 



Most phonograph collectors know 
that Hollywood consistently errs when 
films make use of old records and 
gramophones or depict the acoustic 
recording process. Movies are full 
of anachronisms, and record labels 
rarely match what we hear on the 
soundtrack. Although collectors 
discuss Hollywood's mistakes, I never 
hear similar comments about how 
phonographs and 78s are treated in 
famous literary works. 

I admit that few novels, short 
stories, plays, or poems give any 
sense of how important the phonograph 
was for ordinary people in the early 
decades of the century. We must do 
heavy reading if we seek confirmation 
in literature that phonograph 
equipment made its way into middle 
class homes by the 1920s. Even when 
literary works mention equipment and 
records, authors never get specific 
enough to satisfy the curiosity of 
avid phonograph collectors . Open 
horn machine or cabinet, disc or 
cylinder? It is impossible to tell. 
But a few respected literary works 
make f as c ina t ing r e f e r enc e s to 
phonographs and 78 rpm discs. I 
focus here on American literature and 
will discuss British literature in a 
future article. 

Consider the work that many 
critics hail as the most influential 
poem of this century. T.S. Eliot's 
1922 poem The Waste Land depicts a 



woman turning to her machine after a 
sexual experience that leaves her 
feeling empty: 

"Well now that's done: and I'm 

glad it' s over. " 
When lovely woman stoops to folly 
and 

Paces about her room again, 
alone , 

She smoothes her hair with 

automatic hand, 
And puts a record on the 

gramophone . 

Obviously no interpretation of 
Eliot's poem depends upon whether 
this is a Columbia machine or a 
Victor (though I confess I would love 
to know what type of machine the poet 
kept in his living room in London) . 
The image here of a woman expecting 
to find more comfort and satisfaction 
in a machine than in a human 
relationship is part of a larger 
pattern in the poem of people being 
unable to connect. The image is 
powerful. It is worth noting how 
closely a gramophone ' s mechanical , 
cyclic movements parallel the woman's 
own movements, who is described as 
smoothing her hair automatically and 
pacing. The gramophone here is a 
realistic touch in the sense that 
most homes had such a machine by 1922 
but it also works metaphorically. 

Eliot is a rare poet in that he 



CONTINUED . . . 



LITERATURE continued 



refers to a gramophone at all. We 
can also cite E.E. Cummings, who 
writes in a humorous 1923 poem of a 
chronic loser named Uncle Sol who was 
presented with "a Victor Victrola and 
records" but who died, was given a 
"splendiferous funeral," and went 
into the ground to start "a worm 
farm." (E.E. Cummings' poems lack 



formal titles — this poem begins with 
the uncapitalized line "nobody loses 
all the time.") Almost no other 
major poets make references to 
phonographs. The exceptions I cite 
here — Eliot and Cummings — do not 
depict owners of phonographs in 
flattering ways! 

CONTINUED . . . 




This illustration from an Edison catalog may remind readers of the 
murder scene in Theodore Dreiser's 1925 novel An American Tragedy . 
Dreiser's characters go rowing, with Clyde at the oars. But they do 
not listen to cylinders. Perhaps Clyde would not have wanted 
Roberta dead if she had played Cal Stewart or Ada Jones cylinders. 
Comic cylinders could have changed American literature! 



LITERATURE continued . . . 



Laura's Victrola in 
The Glass Menagerie 



In American drama, perhaps the 
most memorable use of a Victrola is 
in Tennessee Williams' The Glass 
Menagerie . The play opened in late 
1944 but the story itself is set in 
1938. These dates are important. 
Audiences viewing the play today may 
not realize what would have been 
obvious to audiences of 1944: a 
Victrola in the living room as late 
as 1938 was one sign that this was 
not a fashionable family. When Laura 
is accused by her brother Tom of 
living in a world of her own, the 
mother comes to Laura's defense by 
saying, "She plays old phonograph 
records and — that's about all — . " 

The mother is harsh with Laura 
herself, complaining that Laura stays 
home too much listening to "those 
worn-out phonograph records your 
father left as a painful reminder of 
him. " Laura' s attachment to her 
phonograph marks her as eccentric. 
We see this in the exchange between 
Laura and the brother's friend who is 
mistaken for a potential suitor: 

JIM: Your hand's cold, Laura! 

LAURA: Yes, well — I've been 
playing the Victrola. . . 

JIM: Must have been playing 
classical music on it! You 
ought to play a little hot 
swing music to warm you up! 

LAURA: Excuse me — I haven't 
finished playing the 
Victrola . . . 



Laura's^ family lives an alley 
away from the Paradise Dance Hall, so 
modem swing arrangements can be 
heard in the apartment in the 
evenings. This big band music is a 
dramatic contrast to what Laura plays 
on her Victrola. She again turns to 
her machine late in the play. The 
evening had been one of excitement 
and then disappointment . Stage 
directions call for this action: 
"Laura crouches beside the Victrola 

to wind it." 

Laura looks forlorn beside her 
Victrola, and her mother tries to 
discourage Laura from turning so 
eagerly to the machine for the 
momentary escape it provides: 
"Things have a way of turning out so 
badly. I don't believe that I would 
play the Victrola . Well , well — 
well! Our gentleman caller was 
engaged to be married!" 

Laura is odd but also appealing 
in a special way, so the nickname 
given to her by the family guest is 
fitting. Jim calls her "Blue Roses." 
I sometimes wonder whether that 
nickname owes anything to popular 
songs. I am aware that Tennessee 
Williams had a sister named Rose, but 
why the name "Blue Roses"? Laura 
explains in the play that the 
nickname stems from a confusion over 
the medical term "pleurosis , " but the 
name may also owe a little to music 
since the public in earlier years 
loved songs with "Blue Rose" in the 
title. 

Composer F. Knight Logan wrote 
the popular "Blue Rose Waltz" in 
1915. "Blue Rose" was popularized by 
Ted Weems in 1924 (Victor #19274) . 
Tennessee Williams was 13 in 1924. 
Did the dramatist remember, when 
writing this play many years later, 
having played the Ted Weems hit on 
the family's Victrola? Jan Garber's 
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LITERATURE continued . . . 

band recorded "Blue Roses" in 1933 
(Victor #24361) , which fits the play 
better since we are told that the 
nickname for Laura originated in high 
school. These two characters would 
have been in high school in 1933, 
with Laura admiring Jim from a 
distance. 

Fitzgerald As Spokesman 
For The Jazz Age 

Since F. Scott Fitzgerald is 
closely associated with the Jazz Age, 
readers might assume he makes 
frequent references to phonographs 
and jazz records, but machines and 
discs do not pop up often in his 
fiction. He refers to one machine in 
the 1920 novel This Side of Paradise : 

Early April slipped by in a 
haze — a haze of long evenings 
on the club veranda with the 
graphophone playing "Poor 
Butterfly" inside . . . for 
"Poor Butterfly" had been the 
song of that last year. 

The song "Poor Butterfly" was indeed 
popular after its introduction in The 
. Big Show of 1915 . Even opera diva 
Francis Alda had a hit with the 
clever Raymond Hubbell tune. Its 
lyrics were taken from the David 
Belasco stage hit that also- inspired 
Puccini to write Madama Butterfly . 
The song ends on the last five notes 
of Chopin's "Butterfly Etude." 

The use of "graphophone" here is 
interesting. For the general public, 
the term around 1920 would refer 



to any phonograph even though this is 
really a Columbia name for Columbia 
products. Fitzgerald's uncapitalized 
use of "graphophone" reminds us how 
frequently people used this as a 
generic term. By this time Columbia 
was pushing the capitalized name 
"Grafonolas" for its internal horn 
models, but this new name never 
caught on. The uncapitalized word 
"victrola" was eventually left as the 
generic term for all machines. James 
T. Farrell uses "victrola" several 
times in his 1924 novel Studs 

Lonigan. 

Evidence that "graphophone" was 

popular as a generic term in 1920 is 

abundant. Even Bert Williams in 1915 

mentions a "graphophone" in the song 

"Indoor Sports." As a Columbia 

recording artist , Williams could 

hardly utter the word "Victrola" in a 

song. 

The way Fitzgerald describes one 
character's voice in the 1920 story 
"Head and Shoulders" is worth citing: 
"When he talked you forgot he had a 
body at all. It was like hearing a 
phonograph record by a singer who had 
been dead a long time." The story 
was written in 1919, so any singers 
"dead a long time" by 1919 would have 
to be those who recorded in the 
Berliner or Grand Prize era. One 
wonders what exactly Fitzgerald had 
in mind here. If he is suggesting a 
Berliner recording came nowhere close 
to the standards of recordings made 
in 1919, he is right. Does he mean 
Victor ' s Grand Prize recordings? 
Connoisseurs of the golden age of 
singing argue that some recordings 
made as early as 1905 can match the 
sound of recordings made in 1920 if 
played on the right equipment. 
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LITERATURE continued . . . 



Literary Realism: Theodore 
Dreiser and the Victrola 



Theodore Dreiser does a better 
job than any other major American 
writer at conveying how important the 
phonograph was in the lives of 
Americans by the 1920s. This will 
not surprise anyone who already knows 
that Theodore Dreiser's brother was, 
Paul Dresser, the successful Tin Pan 



Alley composer. Theodore Dreiser's 

1925 novel An American 
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James T. Farrell refers several times 
to machines and songs in his novel 
Studs Lonipan . Chapter XIII, set in 
1924, opens with a discussion of the 
family ' s new "two-hundred-dollar 
electric victrola." 



suggests in many passages how much a 
fixture a Victrola was in ordinary- 
homes . When the protagonist Clyde 
Griffiths and a pal arrive at another 
friend's home too early — dinner is 
being served — they are invited into 
the living room and asked to wait 
there. Says Ratterer, "Sit down and 
play the Victrola or do anything you 
like." Also realistic is Dreiser's 
depiction of how important records 
were to young people eager to dance: 
"But the moment the dinner was over 
and while the others were still 
talking, the first to put on a dance 
record and come over with hands 
extended was Hortense . . . " 

Soon this group of friends sets 
out for a good time, and they drive 
to where they can again dance to the 
sounds of a Victor Victrola: "Their 
chief objective . . . was a little 
inn ... It was really a combination 
of restaurant and dancing parlor and 
hotel . A Victrola and Wurlitzer 
player-piano furnished the necessary 
music," As they drive, one character 
expresses eagerness to find music: 

"Can we dance anywhere out there?" 
she called to the others , without 
looking around. 

"Surest thing you know," said 
Higby, who by now had persuaded 
Tina Kogel to take her hat off and 
was holding her close. "They got 
a player-piano and a Victrola out 
there . " 

The Victrola satisfies them more than 
the piano-player: ". . .at once 
Higby briskly went over and started 
the large, noisy, clattery, tinny 
Nickelodeon with a nickel. And to 
rival him, and for a prank, Hegglund 

CONTINUED . . . 



ran to the Victrola which stood in 
one corner and put on a record of 
'The Grizzly Bear/ which he found 
lying there . " 

Dreiser takes a small liberty 
here: the title of the dance tune was 
really "The Grizzly." Arthur Pryor's 
Band recorded "The Grizzly" for 
Victor (#17111) and the record was 
clearly issued as dance music, even 
announcing on its label, "For Dancing 
(54 bars per minutes)." 

Also interesting is Dreiser ' s 
reference in 1925 to soft-tone 
needles. A character named Dillard 
enthusiastically explains to Clyde 
why dancing in a friend's home can 
continue late into the night. Dance 
music on the Victrola provides rhythm 
for dance steps but soft-tone needles 
muffle the volume so parents can 
sleep elsewhere in the house: 

"There's one thing about this 
house and these trees and these 
soft-toned needles . . . You can't 
hear a note of this Victrola out 
in the street . . . Nor upstairs, 
either, really, not with the soft 
needles. We've played it down 
here and danced to it several 
times, until three and four in the 
morning and they didn't even know 
it upstairs . . 

Dreiser makes it clear how 
important a Victrola was to teens 
eager to dance. In one scene, close 
touching and swaying during a dance 
number lead to sexual excitement. 
The Victrola providing music plays 
its part in arousing sexual desires. 
This contrasts Eliot ' s The Waste 
Land , in which the woman turns to the 
machine for distraction after a 
frustrating sexual encounter . 
Dreiser gives a brand name — he 
capitalizes Victrola — in contrast to 
Eliot's generic term "gramophone" and 
to Fitzgerald's uncapitalized use of 
"graphophone. " 



Dreiser is often called a 
realist, and the way he links the 
Victrola with dancing repeatedly in 
his novel helps justify this label. 
We can easily forget that for decades 
a phonograph was for many people the 
ideal machine for providing dance 
music. Few owners of Victrolas were 
buying hot j azz performances — they 
wanted waltzes and fox trots for 
dancing. The character Dillard uses 
these words to recommend a visit to 
the home of some girls: 

"They have a Victrola and they 
can dance, I know it isn't the 
thing to dance here on Sundays 
but no one need know anything 
about that. The girls' parents 
don' t mind. " 

This passage makes it clear that 
the upright middle class viewed 
dancing on a Sunday as far from a 
respectable activity. Ironically, 
the chance to dance at home was the 
Victrola' s primary selling point for 
some buyers. The Billy Murray song 
from this period titled "Then They 
Start the Victrola" says it all: 

Then they start the Victrola 

The little Victrola 

And up comes the rug from the 

floor 

Dancing in public was not a bit 
respectable for some social classes 
at this time. Although people with 
money began to dance in fashionable 
ballrooms and expensive restaurants, 
public dance halls were generally 
associated with the working class. 
For the middle class, a Victrola was 
a machine that enabled one to roll up 
the carpet in one's own living room 
and dance to the music of Art 
Hickman's "Rose Room" or Paul 
Whiteman's "Whispering." As Dreiser 
suggests, limits had to be observed 
on Sundays. 

CONTINUED . . . 



LITERATURE continued . . . 



References in Contemporary 

Literature 



Finding references to machines 
in modern novels is easier than 
finding references in works written 
decades ago. Contemporary novelists 
often write about the past, and they 
believe references to machines add 
realism. The problem is that 
Victrolas are always named. 

Where are machines made by 
Columbia, Brunswick, Edison, Sonora? 
E.L. Doctorow refers to several 
Victor machines in his 1975 novel 
Ragtime , such as here: "Brigit put a 
record on the Victrola, wound the 
crank and sat in the parlor smoking a 
cigarette and listening to John 
McCormack sing 'I Hear You Calling 
Me.'" Toni Morrison does the same in 
the 1974 novel Sula: "A small boy 
stood at the Victrola turning its 
handle and smiling at the sound of 
Bert Williams' 'Save a Little Dram 
for Me . ' " 

I conclude by citing a story 
which appears in several American 
literature anthologies . Wright 
Morris published in 1982 a story 
called "Victrola" that makes an 
interesting use of Nipper's universal 
appeal. The story's main character, 
Bundy, looks after a very did dog 
because the dog's original owner 
died. At the end of the story, the 
dog itself dies after being rushed by 
other dogs which, according to a 
bystander, "scared him to death." A 
woman asks about the dog's name: 

"Victor," Bundy lied, since he 
could not bring himself to 



admit the dog's name was 
Victrola. It had always been a 
sore point, the dog being too 
old to be given a new one. Miss 
Tyler had felt that as a puppy 
he looked like the picture of 
the dog at the horn of the 
gramophone. The resemblance 
was feeble at best. How could a 
person give a dog such a name? 

The breed of this story's dog is not 
mentioned, so we cannot judge for 
ourselves how closely it resembled 
Nipper, the terrier that inspired 
painter Francis Barraud nearly a 
century ago. 



The Victrola in Correlation 
with English and American 

Literature 
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MY TEN MOST PLAYED 78 RECORDS 



This will be a regular feature in 
Victrola and 78 Journal . Readers are 
invited to submit a list and any 
relevant analysis. I run as many 
lists as space allows. Writers may 
tack on "Three 78s I Would Love to 
Get and Why!" Adjust the title to 
suit yourself. A possible title is 
"The Ten Cylinders I Play Most." 

Talk about 78s that mean most to you 
now or influenced you in the past. 
The lists will be meaningful only if 
truth is told about 78s played most. 
In other words, this is not the best 
place for showing off rarities. But 
please include those rare 78s if you 
play them more than others. 

If you end up listing "common" 78s, 
great! This informs readers what to 
buy when titles pop up or listen to 
before tossing an item. If I know a 
record means so much to someone 
somewhere, I play it at least once! 

Of course, every collector has 
trouble narrowing the list to ten. 
You are welcome to submit another 
list In the future. Call it "Another 
Ten Favorite 78s!" 

I go first. Although others' lists 
might be all jazz or all opera, I 
have eclectic tastes. I list my ten 
items in chronological or der. 

MAIL YOUR LIST AND COMMENTS TO: 

VICTROLA AND 78 JOURNAL 
1901 EMORY ST 
SAN JOSE CA 95126. 



BY TIM GRACYK 

1) Richard Jose: "Silver Threads 
Among the Gold" (1903). This makes 
me wish I lived in the America of 
1890. It creates the illusion that 
life a century ago was sweeter, 
simpler, more innocent, wholesome. 

2) Collins and Harlan: "Bake Dat 
Chicken Pie" (c. 1910). Perhaps I 
should apologize for listing the 
quintessential "coon" song here (was 
this the best selling "coon" song on 
78?), but I've learned something 
about America's past from these 
lyrics, which are undeniably racist. 
I've played this for literature 
students reading Huckleberry Finn 
since Mark Twain makes use of the 
same stereotypes for comic effect 
though Twain also goes against or 
beyond these stereotypes. 

3) Billy Murray: "Ragtime Temple 
Bells" (1915). This is catchy. I'm 
glad to have the sheet music so I can 
pound the melody on my piano. Did 
nobody else record it? "Now I'll 
Raise an Army of My Own" is a Murray 
song I like nearly as much. 

4) Bert Williams: "Save a Little Dram 

for Me" (1920). This was the first 
Bert Williams record to make me want 
to collect all of his discs. It made 
me laugh, unlike his hit "Nobody." 

5) Whispering Jack Smith: "Clap Yo' 
Hands" (1926). A great Gershwin tune 
performed in a very '20s-ish manner. 
I never meet anyone who likes this 
crooner. No Jack Smith fans out 
there? No whispering baritones? 



6) Aileen Stanley and Johnny Marvin: 
"Red Lips- (1927). This Stanley and 
Marvin duet beats all the Stanley and 
Murray duets, which I also love. 

7) Richard Crooks: "In Fenian Land" 

(1928). This is from Act 3 of 
Wagner's Lohengrin and is coupled 
with Crooks singing the Prize Song 
from Meistersineer . This is a great 
coupling! Crooks sang as Lohengrin 
in Germany during early years of his 
career. By the time he was a star at 
the Met, he left the role to others, 
including his buddy Lauritz Melchior. 

8) Friedrich Schorr: "Aha! Da 
streicht die Lene" from Wagner's 
Meistersinger (1930) . This convinced 
me early that a perfect Wagnerite 
must turn to 78s. Lauritz Melchior 
recordings confirmed this. 

9) Benny Goodman Orchestra: "Down 
South Camp Meeting" (1937). I never 
tire of this. Swing at its very 
best! The later Columbia version is 
also great. Fletcher Henderson's 
version, which is the original, is 
impressive but a bit sloppy. Goodman 
maintained discipline in his band but 
not at the cost of inspiration. 

10) Mugsy Spanier: "At the Jazz Band 
Ball" (1939). I play Spanier' s 
"Dipper Mouth Blues" nearly as much. 
Bix Beiderbecke's 1927 version of "At 
the Jazz Band Ball" is a classic, but 
I play Spanier' s more often, partly 
because the sound quality of the 
Bluebird 78 is so impressive. A 
weird rendition of this Dixieland 
standard is Guido Deiro playing it as 
an accordion solo for Columbia. What 
were they thinking? 





MY TEN MOST PLAYED 7S RECORDS 

by Charles Arnhold 



1) Evan Williams: "If With All Your 
Hearts" from Elijah . To really 
appreciate this . performance , you 
should hear it after playing a 
modern, "accurate" version. To me, 
this is what great singing is all 
about: using the voice and all its 
colors and shadings to express the 
text. No finer performance of 
anything by anyone exits. 

2) Adelina Patti: "La Calasera." 

This narrowly beats out her La 
Sonnambula aria. In this recording, 
for some reason, about ten years seem 
to have dropped from her voice. It 
seems the most youthful-sounding of 
her records and the most vivid. 

3) Fernando de Lucia: "Tra Voi Belle" 
from Manon Lescaut . This is a real 
antidote to a surfeit of verismo 
singing. What de Lucia does with the 
aria is sing it the way Puccini 
imagined it when he wrote it down in 
the 1880s. I once played Bjoerling, 
then di Stefano to a woman friend of 
exceptional discernment. Then I 
played de Lucia. Her reaction was, 
"I could handle the other two, but 
this guy's dangerous." 

4) Lucy Isabel Harsh: "Beautiful Lady 
Waltz" from The Pink Ladv . I'll tell 
the truth — my mother used to hum it 
to me around the time I was learning 
to eat cereal with a spoon. I cannot 
find nor imagine a better version. 

CONTINUED . . . 



CHARLES ARNHOLD continued . . . 

5) Enrico Caruso: "Luna d' Estate." I 
can't possibly decide on a "greatest" 
Caruso recording. This may, however, 
be his happiest. It was the first 
one Dorothy Caruso could bring 
herself to play after his death. 

6) Maggie Teyte: "Si Mes Vers." 
There are many fine versions of this 
song, but as usual Maggie stands out 
as a little more colorful, a little 
more expressive. In addition, the 
recording has the advantage of Gerald 
Moore at the piano and has 
particularly fine recorded sound. 

7) Emilio De Gogorza: "Serenade" from 
Don Giovanni and "Devant la Maison" 
from Damnation of Faust . No, I'm not 
cheating — both arias are on one side 
of Victor 88447. This is a most 
curious coupling which works all the 
way. His "Deh' vieni" is my favorite 
version and his Damnation only falls 
short of Plancon's on even days of 
the month. 

ft 

8) Olimpia Boronat: "Qui la Voce" 
from I Puritani . My copy of this 
1908 recording is on the POM release 
on vinyl by BIRS. This is one of 
those performances which, by being a 
little unorthodox, brings you closer 
than others to the heart of the 
music. Boronat 's phrasing is 
unconventional but she puts the aria 
across in a way others rarely do. 

9) Mattia Battistini : "Amour, Amour." 

Battistini in a French song by Tosti? 
For one thing, he sings far better 
French than most Italians, and the 
song shows off both his voice and 
technique perfectly. I find this 78 
on the turntable constantly. 



10) Giovanni Martinelli: "La Leggenda 
del Piave." This disc is a real toe- 
tapper, a vocal equivalent to good 
junk food. And like good junk food, 
it's highly addictive. 

NOTE: By chance, none of these 
selections except the Battistini 
should be hard to find if you wish to 
try them. The Patti , Boronat, and de 
Lucia selections have emerged over 
the years as POM reissues and the 
others are all Victors. 



THREE RECORDS I DON'T OWN 

AND WISH I DID 

— by Charles Arnhold 

1) Krusceniski: "Un bel di" from 
Madama Butterfly . Why this was 
recorded on a 27 cm. Fonotipia, 
necessitating a cut in the middle of 
the aria, I know not. Even so, I 
find it a moving performance as well 
as important for being a virtual 
creator ' s record . Krusceniski sang 
the premiere of the revised Madama 
Butterfly in 1905 (the opera 
initially flopped) . 

2) Mattia Battistini: "Era la Notte" 
from Otello . This was never issued 
in the U.S. It's a pity because this 
is as fine a performance as you will 
ever hear of a role not usually 
associated with this singer. 

3) John McCormack: "The Croppy Boy." 

A super-rarity. My favorite 

McCormack Odeon; my favorite Irish 
song; my favorite . . .0h f what the 
heck! Thank God for dubs on LP! 



MY TEN MOST PLAYED 78 RECORDS 

b y Bill Knorp 



1) John McCormack: "Le Portrait" (by 

Parkyns: Victor 64374). This is the 
type of art song not sung these days 
and one of the few by McCormack in 
French. Instead of the typical 
domestic Victor orchestration, this 
offers piano accompaniment in good 
balance. Paul Reimers also made a 
fine version of this for Edison. 

2) Emilio De Gogorza: "0 Song 
Divine" (by Temple: Victor 74502). 
One of his many terrific 
performances . Plus this is great 
sound for the period. Played on the 
Victrola, this can be quite 
thrilling. I remember a California 
tenor, Charles Bulotti, singing this 
song at my grandmother's house in San 
Francisco many years ago. 

3) Enrico Caruso: "Musica Proibita" 

(by Gastaldon: Victor 88586) . 
Hearing this performance without 
modern hack-arranged orchestration 
makes you feel you are hearing the 
song as originally intended. 

4) Maria Barrientos: "Theme and 
Variations" (by Proch: Columbia 
49803). One of the best Barrientos 
acoustics. She has the benefit of a 
good recording here, too. 

5) Johanna Gadski and Pas quale Amato : 
"Mira d'Acerbe" and "Vivra Contende" 
from II Trovatore (Victor 89069 & 
89070) . Of the domestic Victors , 
this duet really has it. There are 



several good versions of this duet. 

6 ) Giovanni Martinelli : "Salut 
Demeure" from Faust (Victor 74573). 
On the Victrola, this version for me 
couldn't be improved upon. The 
violin obbligato is excellent. Wish 
I knew who was playing it! 

7) Renato Zanelli: "La Spagnola" (by 
di Chiara: Victor 64834) . Having 
played this record for others for 
many years, I know only of one 
occasion when it was received in a 
bad light. On all other occasions it 
pleased very much. 

8) Emma Eames and Louise Homer: "Dome 
Epais" from Lakme (Victor 89020) . 
This record is always impressive. 
The singers are in fine form and the 
sound is excellent for the period. 

9) Maria Jeritza: "Pleurez mes Yeux" 
from Massenet's Le Cid and "Arioso" 
by Delibes (Victor 6536). This is a 
truly fine Jeritza acoustic, one of a 
half-dozen or so of her truly 
excellent discs. 

10 ) Elisabeth Rethberg : "O Patria 
Mia" from Aida (Brunswick 50043). 
One of the best versions of the aria. 
This is the unique acoustic 
Brunswick. The beauty of the voice 
speaks for itself. Whether played on 
a modern system or a Victrola, the 
record is one of the very best, I 
believe . 



BILL KNORP LIVES IN OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. HE COLLECTS 
AMPICO PIANO ROLLS AS WELL AS 78S AND VICTROLAS . 



MY TEN MOST PLAYED 78 RECORDS 

by David Banks 



1) Enrico Caruso: "Ombra Mai Fu" 

(1920). This is it. The voice of 
gold. He could be in the room with 
you as here recorded. A glorious 
voice — glorious singing and glorious 
music. He sings with great depth of 
emotion and does a beautiful trill. 
Caruso had only three more recording 
sessions and nine more selections 
after this. Then all was silent. 

2) Claudia Muzio: "Mi Chiamano Mi mi " 
(1935). I fell in love with Muzio' s 
voice. Here she is tender, fragile, 
vulnerable and irresistible . No 
wonder Rodolfo hid that key! 

3) Lucrezia Bori and Tito Schipa: 
"Sono Andati?" (1925) . Another 
selection from La Boheme . Both 
artists are superb, interacting with 
tenderness and emotion. Listen to 
Schipa when Mimi asks if he recalls 
the search for the key: "E cerca, 
cerca — I searched and searched." She 
gently chides him. He replies, 
"Aiutovo il destino — I was helping 
destiny!" This disc plays slow, 
about 73 — otherwise the high notes 
blast. John McCormack said the two 
greatest Mimi's he partnered were 
Muzio and Bori. Amen! 

4) John McCormack: "Per Viver Vicino 
a Maria" (1910). I guess McCormack 
preferred Italian to French. Did you 
know he made the Italian translation 
for this aria himself? When composer 



Donizetti prepared The Daughter of 
the Regiment for Italy, he edited out 
this aria! I don't know of any other 
tenor who recorded this on 78. It's 
pure bel canto and my favorite of 
McCormack' s operatics . 

5) Rosa Ponselle : "Luna d' Estate" 
(1925). Caruso in petticoats and on 
the tenor's home territory! The 
voice is captured in its full 
glorious tone. Again, she could be 
in the room with you. It may be my 
favorite Tosti song. I love Caruso's 
recording of this, but don't care for 
his interpolated high note towards 
the end. 



6) Amelita Galli-Curci and Giuseppe 
De Luca: "Piangi Fanciulla" (1918). 
Do we need to comment on two 
beautiful voices singing beautiful 
music beautifully? It could be said 
that other couples may have put more 
drama into the scene, but this 78 
suits me fine! 



7) Emilio De Gogorza: "La Golondrina" 
(1925). This is the electric 

version. Did this man ever made a 
bad recording? I have played this 
simple song more times than I can 
count and it can still bring tears to 
the eyes . Someone who knew De 
Gogorza said the singer would listen 
to his own recordings, look up, and 



exclaim, "What 



Just so. 
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DAVID BANKS continued ... 

■ 

8) Fernando De Lucia: "II Sogno" 
(1907) , The great mystery to me in 
the art of singing is the coloring of 
the voice. Maria Callas referred to 
it as pressing down on the voice. De 
Lucia was a master at coloring his 
voice for expression. Here, with 
perfect breath control, he spins the 
tone from silver to gold and back 
through every gradation of dynamic 
range, tender and dreamlike. Manon 
was not worthy of such a Des Grieux! 



10 ) Schumann/Melchior/Schorr/ 
Williams/Parr: "Selig, vie die Sonne" 

(1931) . Has anyone ever sung the 
opening phrases like Schumann? 
S ixty- three years later , sopranos 
have to compete with Elizabeth. It's 
unfair but there you have it! The 
recording technology of the era shows 
its limitations in this complex and 
sublime music. There is just enough 
in those grooves to let you know they 
don't sing like that today! 



9) Friedrich Schorr: Wotan's Abschied 

(1927). One of the few recordings I 
don't think has ever been equaled. 
Some came close. I'll always hear 
Schorr in my mind's ear when this 
music is performed. 
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MY TEN MOST PLAYED 78 RECORDS 



by Da vid Rocco 



1) Tiny Parham & His Musicians: 
"Skag-A-Lag" (1929). I'm a fan of 
the frenzied-paced "stomps" of the 
late '20s. No band played them 
better than Parham' s band, a vastly 
underrated group — far superior to the 
much ballyhooed orchestras of Louis 
Armstrong, Bix Beiderbecke, and Duke 
Ellington. 

2) S.H. Dudley: "Meet Me in St. 
Louis, Louis" (1904). The pretty 
melody of this '04 topical song makes 
it one of my all time favorites. A 
smashing success in its day, the tune 
was also recorded in '04 by Billy 
Murray, J.W. Myers, Billy Heins, and 
Will F. Denny. Judy Garland revived 
it in 1944. 

3) Jelly-Roll Morton & His Red Hot 
Peppers : "Black Bottom Stomp" (1926). 
From Jelly's first Victor session. 
Simply put, a classic! 

4) J.W. Myers: "Bunker Hill" (1905). 
One of Albert von Tilzer's greatest 
songs. J.W. Myers excelled at 

vocalizing these wonderful patriotic • 
ballads . 

5) Jelly-Roll Morton & His Red Hot 
Peppers: "Mushmouth Shuffle" (1930). 
This mid-tempo number swings along 
beautifully. It's a shame that most 
jazz historians neglect Morton's New 
York recordings from 1929-30." Jazz 
record collectors recognize the 
musical value. 



6) S.H. Dudley: "His Old Familiar 
Tune" (1901). This is a simple but 
effective song displaying Dudley's 
talents as whistler and singer. I 
never get tired of this ditty, which 
was remade in 1907 as "The Merry 
Whistling Darkey." 

7) Europe's Society Orchestra: 
"Castles In Europe One-Step" (1914). 
One of the pioneer recording black 
bands. This features an interesting 
combination of instruments — pretty 
hot for 1914, especially the frantic 
drum solo at the end! 

8) Frank C. Stanley: "Moon Dear" 
(from A Society Circus . 1906). 
Blessed with a rich baritone, Stanley 
could sing marching songs, ballads, 
standards, and sacred numbers. To 
think he started his recording career 
as a banjo player! This particular 
title might sound corny and dated to 
today's listeners, but it brings back 
the innocence of a bygone era. 

9) Wilbur Sweatman's Original Jazz 
Band: "Those Draftin' Blues" (1918). 
One can't accuse Sweatman's band of 
lacking enthusiasm. Wild! 

10) Louis Dumaine's Jazz o la Eight: 
"Red Onion Drag" (1927) . This is how 
New Orleans jazz should be played. 
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Electric Phono Motor 



No Belt to Stretch :: Easily Installed 
You need an Electric in your Line now 




Size 7 B x3^"x3^" 



Self Contained 



No Spring Weight Governor 



Exclusive Features 

Uniform speed under all ordinary conditions 

Fool-Proof Care Free Noiseless 

A real guarantee goes with "Speed-Rite. M This motor will pro- 
duce music as recorded. Send for booklet C-4, sample and price 

Cliff Electric Corporation 
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BUGLE BLUES 

That Great Sensational Blues Played by the Original Jazz Hounds 

COLUMBIA RECORD A-3541 

This wonderful Blues is featured by Johnny Dunn in the 
Plantation Room of the Folies Bergere Revue on Broadway 

The New York Clipper says:— "Johnny toots a mean horn" 
Yes, this is the Bugle Blues you have had calls for 

Perry Bradford, Inc., 1547 Broadway, New York 
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MY TEN MOST PLAYED 78 RECORDS 



by Kurt Nauck 



1) Benny Goodman: "Down South Camp 
Meeting" (Victor 25387). Diane and I 
love to jitterbug, and this tune has 
it all. Great melody, swinging 
rhythm and fast tempo! 

2) Stan Freberg: "Little Blue Riding 
Hood/St. George and the Dragonet" 
(Capitol 2596). This was one of 
those records that once I discovered 
it, I had to play it over the phone 
to all my friends ! One day I took it 
to the Houston Museum of Natural 
Science, where I worked as a curator, 
and I broke it when trying to 
retrieve a jar of toads from a shelf. 
I was as crushed as the record but 
greatly relieved when I finally found 
a copy to replace it! 

3) Gene Kardos & His Orchestra: "Love 
Locked Out" (Melotone 12912). As a 
child, I loved to listen to old-time 
radio. One favorite broadcast was 
the famous "War of the Worlds" by 
H.G. Wells. In its opening moments, 
a society band is playing on 
location. The tune they play is not 
identified but it is hauntingly 
beautiful. The melody was indelibly 
etched in my mind, and I hoped some 
day I would happen upon a recording 
of it. That fateful day arrived, and 
this recording became a treasure. 

4) Cliff Nazarro: "You Go Your 
Way/News of the World" (Bluebird B- 
11545). I purchased this from a 
collector because the titles sounded 
interesting. I had no idea just how 
interesting until I played it. It 



became an all-time favorite, and I 
have looked for Cliff Nazarro ever 
since. I'm not going to spoil it by 
describing the contents. You'll have 
to find a copy yourself! 

5) Renee Lebas: "Tout le Long des 
Rues/Souvenirs " ( French Pathe PA 
2468). OK, I'm a sucker for romance. 
There's nothing quite like listening 
to a (supposedly) beautiful French 
girl sing a lush melodious French 
song. Granted, she may be singing 
about washing her husband's socks, 
but as long as I can't understand, 
who cares? Fact is, I now have a 
number of Lebas' recordings, and I 
adore her voice. These two titles 
are not necessarily my favorites by 
her, but they beat a poke in the eye 
with a sharp stick! 

6) Bing Crosby: "Dancing in the Dark" 
(Brunswick 6169). Another wonderful 
song to dance to. Turn off the 
lights and hold your honey! 

7) Silvertone Singers of Cincinnati: 
"Jesus My Savior/Rescue the 
Perishing" (Excello 2043). One of my 
absolute favorite types of music is 
black gospel, but it has to smoke! 
Believe me, this one does. If I had 
every rockin' post-war black gospel 
recording that was ever issued, I 
would be satisfied. 

8) Baby Rose Marie: "Take a Picture 
of the Moon/Say That You Were Teasing 
Me" (Victor 22960) . Not only are the 



KURT NAUCK continued . . . 



songs terrific, but 7 year old Rose 
Marie (remember her in the Dick Van 
Dyke Show?) is an incredible song 
stylist. Move over, Shirley Temple! 

9) Victor Orchestra & Chorus: 
Presenting Cole Porter's "Red Hot and 
Blue" (Victor 36190, 12 inch). I 
love operettas and musicals, and the 
score to this Porter show was one of 
the best. I could listen to this 
record over, and over, and over . . . 
come to think of it, I have! 



10) Billy Costello: •Let's All Sing 
Like the Birdies Sing" (Decca 1573). 
Billy Costello was the voice of 
Popeye in the cartoons, and I love 
the way he renders this song. I have 
probably played this record for more 
visitors than any other record in my 
collection. Find it and see why! 



KURT AND DIANE NAUCK LIVE IN SPRING, 
TEXAS. THEY ARE THE PROPRIETORS OF 
NAUCK 'S VINTAGE RECORDS, A WELL— KNOWN 
AUCTION COMPANY. 
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MY TEN MOST PLAYED 78 RECORDS 



by Jerry/ Neher 



1) Zarah Leander: "Wimderbar" (1948). 
Cole Porter never sounded better. 
This Swedish cabaret contralto belts 
out this show tune in great style. 
Her career was mostly in Germany and 
Austria, and English is obviously 
difficult for her. But the drum roll 
as she hits the final notes makes you 
forgive the pronunciation errors on 
this Red Odeon gem. A close second 
is her tango "Kiss of Fire" in 
Swedish. One of the sexiest voices 
on record! 

2) Francis Alda: "Ever of Thee I'm 
Fondly Dreaming- (1926). While this 
great dramatic soprano had it all — 
the high notes and trills of the 
Falstaff and Loreley arias, and the 
Marchesi-method training — this old 
song by Foley Hall in the Stephen 
Foster style can actually bring tears 
to the eyes. 

3 ) Erne s t ine S chumann-He ink : 
"Trinklied" from Lucrezia Borgia 
(1906). This demonstration of breath 
control tops any on record. The 
trill is phenomenal and stuns 
everyone I've played this for. 

4) Claudia Muzio: "0 Del Mio Amato 
Ben." This 1935 Columbia 78 of an 
Italian art song by Donaudy captures 
the art of singing in one record. 

5) Marie Michailowa: "0 Sing To Me." 
The etherial performance of this 
Russian folk song could lull the 
stressed out nerves of a Czar. One 



can tell from this record why they 
said that Michailowa' s voice was one 
of the most perfect recording voices 
of the early phonograph era. 

6) Emilio de Gogorza: "Noche Serena." 
This versatile baritone was at his 
best in this winning Mexican folk 
song. He had even made cylinders for 
Bettini as early as 1895. He was 
fluent in English, Spanish, German, 
French, and Italian. 

7) Odette Le Fontenay & Orphee 
Langvin: Duet from Le Coer et Le Main 
(1919). This Edison Diamond Disc is 
one I play over and over. This 
delightful selection from Lecocq' s 
operetta was seldom recorded. A 
performance of the operetta was a 
major competition to the first 
performance of Faust at the New York 
Metropolitan Opera in October 1883. 
The blending of voices is superb. 

8) The Hillbillies: "Darling Nelly 

Gray "/"Sleep » Baby, Sleep . " This 
1925 black shellac Vocalion captures 
one of the earliest string bands with 
yodeling. There is extensive use of 
banjo in the accompaniment. These 
hill and mountain ballads, along with 
cowboy songs , evolved into country 
and western music. I've owned this 
record many years since it came with 
my first phonograph. 

9) Nat Shilkret and Victor Orchestra: 
"Chant of the Jungle"/"That Wonderful 
Something (is Love)" (1929). These 



* 



JERRYL NEHER continued . . . 

songs from the early Joan Crawford 
sound film are as campy and catchy as 
they come. In 1980 I met Louis 
Alter, who composed "That Wonderful 
Something." He autographed the sheet 
music for me. He was much better 
known for his piano jazz classic, 
"Manhattan Serenade . " 



10) John Charles Thomas: "Home on the 
Range" (1931). No better recording 
of this song has been made. The 
diction makes every word distinct. 



JERRYL NEHER LIVES IN SAN PABLO, 
CALIFORNIA. 




The NEW EDISON 



The Phonograph with a 



A TRIBUTE TO EMILIO DE GOGORZA 



Emilio De Gogorza is notable for several reasons. He was a genuine 
pioneer in the industry, making very early discs, some of them 
issued with the pseudonym Herbert Goddard or Carlos Francisco. He 
was a great singer, one of the best baritones of his time. See 
several lists of "Ten Most Played 78s" for particular titles singled 
out. He was artistic director for Victor in its formative years, 
responsible for many opera singers stepping into the Victor studios. 
He was married to opera diva Emma Eames. Although Eames was a great 
soprano, she had the reputation of being a "cold" singer. Her 
recordings do not support this. Perhaps De Gogorza played a crucial 
role in the production of Eames' fine Victor 78s. 




TheVictrola and 
Emilio De Gogorza 




IS ViQor records exclusively" 
''The piano will be the Stein* 
wajT — here are two of the most 
famous words known to music, 
linked indissolubly with the name of one of the 
world's most famous baritones. 

Hear De Gogorza in his local concerts by all 
means, then hear him in your home on his 
matchless Victor records. Every home that has 
a Vidxola may always become, at an instant's 
notice, a concert stage for Emilio De Gogorza. 

Vi&rolas $25 to $1500; conrenient terms 




Sherman Kay & Co 

Fourteenth and Clay Streets. Oakland 



THE BERKELEY 



MUSICAL 
Organised l&lO-EIcVMlh 



EMILIO DE GOGORZA 

BARITONE 

MISS HELEN M. WI.NSLOW, at the Plauo 

THURSDAY EVENING. MARCH 24, 1921 
HARMON GYMNASIUM— On thoeampuaof the Unlveralty of California 



PROGRAM 

1. 

SIX FOLK SONGS FROM THE BASQUE PROVINCES 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 



Ay Ori Begul Ederra 

Atun Ega Luzia 

Uzo Zuriya 

Iru Damacho ~ 

Illargui Ederra .. 

Bidarraiko Gizona 



.rr. by Santesteban 
Arr. by J. Martinez Villar 



-Arr. by Raoul Laparra 



Six conga from the Bisque Provinces with English translations by Isidore Padilla 
and Frances Turgeon. 

About the origin of Basque very little or nothing is to bo said: the probability or 
possibility that Basque ia the ancient Iberian was pointed out by Larreindi. and formulated by 
w. von Humboldt, aa a linguistic axiom in the following words: "The terms "Iberian people' 
and 'Basque-speaking people' hare the same value, and. again, 'The ancient Iberiana were 
undoubtedly Basques.' 

The Basque language, spoken in our daya on both slopes of the Tyrenean Mountains, 
stands ab. yet absolutely isolated, but belong to the agglutinative language*. 



(a) Aires Vascongados 

Arr. by Santesteban 

Ay ori begui Ederra 
(Translation) 
THOSE BEAUTIFUL EYES 
Oh. those beautiful eyesl 
Oh. Lhose beautiful eyesl 

The partridge has escaped (mm ua three. 

There is not a better thing in the world 

Than this wonderful bird: 

Pretty feet, fine shoes. 

Wearing beautiful dresses 

And fine clothes a la mode. 

Oh. should it be mint! 

(b) Cantos Vascongados 

Arr. by J. Martinez Villar 

Atun ega luzla 

(Translation) 
THE LONG WI.VGED TUNNY FISH 

With the long-winged Tunny Fish 

Comes oold weather. 

Then I must wear trousers — Ugh! 
Is (he tunny flah pretty? 
Or «r* the trousers pretty- 
To be worth u> much trouble I 
I punle till I'm entry— 
Yea. yea. yea. yea. yea. 
Till I'm er.«y. 



(c) Uzo Zuriya 

Arr. by J. Martinez Villar 

(Translation) 
THE WHITE DOVE 
"Waiid'rtng White Dorc. where are you go- 
ingl 

The mountain roads of Spain are choked with 



Where will you lodge tonight T Where shel- 
ter And!" 

"I do not fear the snow, nor yet the dark, 
beloved, 

For you I brave the Day. the Night. 
The Day. the Night. 
And the lonely forests. 

(d) Iru Damacho 

Arr. by J. Martinez Villar 

(Translation) 

THREE LITTLE MAIDS OF SAINT 
SEBASTIAN 

Three little maids of Saint-Sebastian. 

Sitting in the shop of la Itenteria 

Sew very well — 

But they drink much better! 



Click! tnd clink! 
The rose and the pink. 
They know much better 
How to drink! 




The Piano is the Steinway 



PROTECTING VICTROLA TUNGS-TONE STYLUS TINS 



by Ron Pend erg raft 



Whenever I'm fortunate enough to 
acquire Tungs-Tone stylus tins in 
excellent condition, I like to 
display them in the needle tray slots 
in Victor ' s orthophonic machines . 
The slots can be found in the 
Credenza, Granada, 8-4, and others. 
These slots, unfortunately, can be 
hazardous to the preservation of 
pristine tins since the metal spring 
that holds the needle container in 
place can (and often will) score or 
scrape away the paint on the tin. 

I have found a way to reduce or 
eliminate this problem. It involves 
dismantling the spring mechanism and 
lining the spring with felt. It 
isn't a major undertaking, and it 
does protect your prize needle tins. 

Some may object to "adding" to a 
machine, the argument being we should 
not do what the Victor factory did 
not deem necessary. But preserving 
stylus tins was not a concern at the 
time since Victor expected customers 
to purchase new needles continually. 
Obviously today we cannot go to a 
local Victor Talking Machine Company 
distributor and purchase new tins of 
Tungs-tone needles, so we must 
conserve what is left of this period. 

What I am about to describe does 
not harm any part of the machine. It 
is a slight modification that does 
not affect a machine ' s appearance , 
and it helps prevent further damage 
to tins. The modification can be 
reversed so the machine returns to 



its original condition. There are no 
ill effects. The only tools needed 
are a screwdriver, small scissors , 
and self-adhesive felt. 

wmmm — — — — ___________ 



1) Remove the needle tray from the 
Victrola (see drawing below — this 
piece can be taken out of the 
machine) . Working on a table is 
easiest , which also prevents 
accidental damage to the machine. 
The tray can be removed by taking out 
the screws (usually two) found at the 
base of the two parabolic needle 
cups. I usually put masking tape 
over the end of the screwdriver to 
protect the screw head and the 
surrounding wood (this wood is not 

CONTINUED . . . 




* 



DRAWINGS BY NOEL L. WILLIAMS 



PENDERGRAFT continued 



flat but is curved toward the edge of 
the screw head) . Once screws are 
removed, I put them back into the 
original holes for two reasons: I 
might otherwise lose the screws, and 
I like putting screws back into their 

2) Remove the two screws that attach 
the metal escutcheon to the needle 
tray. Place these screws back into 
their original holes. (See the 
drawing on this page for how the 
pieces fit together.) 

3) You will now see a three pronged 
spring. Remove this spring. 
Carefully observe the position in 
which this spring sits in the tray. 

4) Spread the tines of the spring a 
bit so you have more room to work on 
when positioning the felt. Don't 
flatten them; just open a little. 

5) Line the inside of each tine with 
a piece of self-adhesive felt. At 
hardware stores you can buy this felt 
in sheets measuring 6 inches by 18 
inche s (Ace Hardware manuf ac tur e s 
this felt) . I have found the felt in 
green only. It doesn't show, so 
color doesn't matter. To do a tidy 
job, I trim a piece of felt to the 
exact width needed. Use small 
scissors to trim away excess felt. 
Peel off the backing from the felt 
and adhere the felt to one of the 
tines. I use one continuous strip 
for each tine, so the bottom and the 
sides are covered. 

6) After the three tines are lined 
with felt, bend the tines back into 
position. They will not need to be 
as close together as before since 



the felt now takes up some space. 
You don't want to make it difficult 
to put a tin into position. The idea 
is to put enough tension on the 
needle tin so it will not rattle when 
a record is played. Play with the 
spring a bit so that each hole for 
the tin has the same amount of 
tension. If you put the spring back 
into the tray, you can more 
accurately check the amount of 
tension needed. For the sake of 
accuracy, push the spring into the 
tray as far as it will go. 

7) Finally, you can reattach the 
escutcheon and put the tray back into 
the Victrola. No longer will your 
needle tins be scratched! 

Victor's portable machines — the W- 
35, 2-55, 2-60, others — have two 
exposed metal spring clips mounted on 
top of the needle cup. I have tried 

CONTINUED . . . 




PENDERGRAFT continued . . . 



adding felt to these but find not 
enough surface to make a good 
covering. Also, exposed felt is not 
attractive. Perhaps someone knows of 
a better substance to put under these 
clips? Meanwhile you might keep 
scratched tins in these portables. 



RON PENDERGRAFT COLLECTS VICTOR 
MACHINES OF THE ORTHOPHONIC ERA. 



WHO KNOWS? 

by Charles Arnhold 



We've all had the experience of 
turning up a recording by someone of 
whom we never heard. Perhaps we buy 
it because it has an interesting 
label, perhaps it's a work we know 
and like, or perhaps it was simply in 
that group of records we bought for 
peanuts from the little old lady who 
was cleaning out her attic. I have 
four such recordings — three are 
operatic — and I would be grateful to 
any collector who can supply me with 
information as to the singers or 
recording dates. Drop the journal a 
line! 

1) WANDA BARDONE: "Una voce poco fa" 
from Rossini's II fiarbiere di 
Siviglia. Red and gold electric 
Fonotipia (12", 2 sides), #E120032 
a,b (Xxph 5843/2 and Xxph 5844). 
This recording is, by a long way, not 
the greatest performance of the aria. 
In fact, it sounds like a singing 



student practicing the aria in class, 
except for a full orchestra 
accompaniment. But the recording 
quality is very good indeed. 

2) MARIO UNCI: "Cielo e mar" from 
Ponchielli's La GIoconda/"Ella mi fu 
rapita" from Verdi's Rigoletto. HMV 
C.3606 (post-war plum label). My 
father bought a copy of this in Hong 
Kong when we lived there (around 
1952). I kept it for years but by 
accident it broke in a move. 
Mirabile dictu, I found it in 1983 at 
a dealer's and picked it up for 
sentimental reasons and $3.00. Binci 
seems like a perfectly acceptable, 
though fluttery, tenor. I think he 
may have been with the La Scala 
company that visited England after 
World War II. What else? 



3) ADOLFO PACINI: "0 de verd'anni" 
from Verdi's Ernani/" Anvil Chorus" 
from Verdi's II Trovatore. Pink and 
gold Pathe Actuelle 15012. Well, I 
know about Giuseppe and Regina Pacini 
(see Bauer) but Adolfo eludes me. 
This is pretty wooden singing — cute 
label, though. The voice is healthy 
and secure but inexpressive. 

4) CAPITON ZAPOROZHETZ: "Drinking"/ 
"Song of the Flea." English Columbia 
L1991. The label says "speed 80." 
OK, he still makes Alexander Kipnis 
sound like a countertenor! Who was 
this guy? Beautiful voice and 
technique. I've seen this record in 
an auction list and understand he 
also recorded "Piff, paff" from 
Meyerbeer's Les Huguenots. There are 
small references in Steane's The 
Grand Tradition and Blyth's 
Record but I want to know m< 




BOOK REVIEW: Rick Kennedy's Jelly Roll, Bix, and Hoagy 

Indiana University Press, m $24.95 



Cylinders, 78s, and machines do 
not pop up with the frequency and at 
the prices that they did decades ago, 
but complaints that collecting gets 
harder with each passing year must be 
heavily qualified. A bright side of 
collecting in the 1990s is that 
specialized information becomes more 
available each year, the kind of 
information that helps us understand 
what we own and listen to. Word 
processors enable collectors to 
communicate in more efficient ways, 
computers allow collectors to 
generate all kinds of useful lists, 
and publishers are increasingly 
willing to issue books about very 
narrow topics. 

We can envy the collector of 
1960 or 1970 for the riches then 
available at flea markets and garage 
sales, but we can take a little pity 
on the same collector if we recognize 
what books were available at that 
time, so paltry by today's standards. 
Too many collectors learned most of 
what they knew about Enrico Caruso 
from the handful of thin and often 
inaccurate books on the tenor, such 
as Dorothy Caruso's memoir of her 
husband. Collectors can now consult 
two outstanding Caruso biographies: 
one by Michael Scott, the other by 
Enrico Caruso, Jr. (co-authored with 
Andrew Farkas) . Amadeus Press 
regularly issues carefully researched 
books on artists of the past, such as 
the recent biographies of Adelina 
Patti and Lawrence Tibbett. 

Yesteryear's collector of 
popular music had to rely heavily on 



Jim Walsh articles printed monthly in 
Hobbies and on Rudi Blesh books. 
Walsh was important for more reasons 
. than I can list here, and his columns 
are still useful to today's 
researcher, but Walsh could be at 
times a problematic source (I analyze 
Walsh's strengths and weaknesses in a 
future piece). Today's collectors of 
phonographs, discs, and cylinders 
have so many more authors to consult. 
I mean researchers like Michael 
Sherman, Robert Baumbach, Brian Rust, 
Allen Koenigsberg, Steven Barr, Al 
Sefl, Ron Dethlefson. I could easily 
list another dozen writers who help 
make collecting so rewarding! 

Collectors of jazz can now 
depend on the rich works of James 
Lincoln Collier, Gunther Schuller, 
Frank Driggs , Harris Lewine , and many 
others. We should add Rick Kennedy 
to this list, whose new book called 
Jellv Roll. Bix. and Hoagy is one 
more of those wonderfully specialized 
books that help us understand our 
records. Issued by Indiana 

University Press, the book tells the 
story of the Gennett label in great 
detail. 

We learn about the beginning of 
the Starr Piano Company, about its 
earliest attempts to market 78s 
(Starr records, designed to play on 
Starr phonographs, were vertical- 
cut); about the company's bold 
decision to challenge the Victor 
Company, which was always quick to 
sue any company making use of 
patented technology; about the 
various labels pressed by Gennett, 



GENNETT continued 



including Champion (available from 
the Kresge store chain and priced at 
three for a dollar ! ) , Sears f 
Superior , Silvertone , Challenge , 
Conqueror , Supertone , Herwin ( this 
name comes from HERb ert and e dWIN 
Schiele) , even Black Patti. Some 
budget labels fell to Gennett when 
the company struck a five-year deal 
with Sears, which supplied records on 
a mail-order basis. 

In mid-1919 , Gennett began 
establishing a market for its own 
discs . The Gennett family issued its 
first lateral-cut discs for 85 cents 
but without paying a licensing fee to 
Victor. Victor immediately filed for 
an injunction to halt distribution of 
Gennett records. The legal battle 
was finally resolved on April 4, 1922 
in the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 
The judge ruled that previous 
inventors had been familiar with 
lateral-cut recording , so Victor ' s 
patents merited no legal protection. 
A door was opened for anyone eager to 
own a label, and the record industry 
was never the same afterwards . 

We learn from Kennedy's book 
that the first discs issued on the 
new Gennett label were classical 
records, which is ironic since the 
label could not hope to make lasting 
contributions to the classical field. 
It lacked the resources and clout of 
Victor and Columbia to attract the 
very best classical performers. Of 
course, Gennett was really concerned 
with profits, and perhaps early 
classical titles made money for the 
company — Kennedy does not say. I own 
a Gennett 78 of a tenor, one Henry 
Moeller , who performs an utterly 
forgettable version of "I Hear You 
Calling Me" (#10073) . Moeller was no 
threat to John McCormack, but perhaps 
Moeller sold enough 78s to satisfy 



executives at the time . Gennett 
basically pressed records for the Klu 
Klux Klan because the money was 
excellent. Such records may have 
subsidized many of the hot jazz and 
blues titles on Gennett that 
collectors seek today. 

Gennett made its historical 
contributions by recording j azz 
musicians, blues singers, and folk 
artists who would have been dismissed 
as too crude by the larger labels. 
The title of the book, with its 
references to Jelly Roll Morton, Bix 
Beiderbecke , and Hoagy Carmichael , 
reflects Kennedy ' s view that 
Gennett' s true significance was as 
the company that recorded a handful 
of artists now recognized as 
trailblazers . 

Loving attention is given to Joe 
King Oliver, the New Orleans Rhythm 
Kings, the Red Onion Jazz Babies, the 
Wolverines. This is entirely 

justified. Fascinating details are 
given about the origins of the Black 
Patti label, named out of respect for 
black singer Sissieretta Jones, who 
used the stage name Black Patti (she 
never recorded) . The Black Patti 
label , after releasing 55 sides , 
folded in September of 1927 since the 
it lost money despite a distribution 
network that included not only 
Chicago but much of the South, 

Most chapters are devoted to 
musical artists who were not crowd- 
pleasers in their own day but had 
incredible influence on other 
musicians, thereby shaping the course 
of popular music. My one regret is 
that Kennedy does not say more about 
artists famous in their own day but 
more obscure or forgotten today. I 
welcome more about Gennett artists 
who sold in relatively large volume, 
making big profits for the company. 



cont: 
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Record collectors — the people most 
likely to buy the book — might 
appreciate learning anything that can 
be said about Arthur Fields, Irving 
Kaufmarm, Ernest Hare, Arthur Hall, 
the young Aileen Stanley. These 
singers did interesting work for 
Gennett. 

Although not very interested in 
Gennett' s biggest sellers , Kennedy 
twice mentions Bailey's Lucky Seven, 
once to make the point that the 
band's 78s pop up often today to 
suggest they sold well by Gennett 
standards. Because I am a Nick Lucas 
fan, I always thought it interesting 
that the young Lucas plays banjo for 
some of these Gennett releases — this 
kind of information could have been 
included in the book. The band 
Lanin's Famous Players is never 
mentioned though it must have turned 
a significant profit for Gennett. 

Kennedy describes the transition 
Gennett made to electronic recording 
in early 1927. This new technology 
led to a new label announcing the New 
Electrobeam Gennett. As collectors 
know, these do not turn up with the 
frequency of acoustic Gennetts. By 
this time, record labels were losing 
business to radio and Gennett seemed 
especially hurt. 

I assume no sale figures are 
available . The Gennett family 

estimated that about 20,000 copies of 
any recording had to sell before a 
profit was made. Many Gennett titles 
never came close to such a figure. 
However, I suspect some recordings 
that sold in fewer numbers still made 
some money. I say this because one 
recurring theme in Kennedy's book is 
that the Gennett company was far from 
generous in paying musicians. Black 



musicians were badly underpaid, and 
recording a solo black performer or a 
duo would have meant only a nominal 
initial investment. Gennett even cut 
corners on material used in pressing 
the records, which is why so many 
Gennetts are disappointing in sound 
quality. 

Some white musicians from 
middle-class backgrounds evidently 
recorded for the experience of 
recording although the studio itself 
was really too much of a sauna 
(partly to keep wax discs soft during 
recording sessions) for the hours in 
Richmond to be much fun. 

Kennedy does all that he can 
with the primary and secondary 
sources available today , providing 
rich summary and analysis in well- 
written prose (the book is over 200 
pages and includes photos) . He 
states in his Preface that he worked 
closely with the John MacKenzie 
Collection at the Indiana Historical 
Society Library in Indianapolis . 
John MacKenzie of Portland, Oregon, 
who did much of the original research 
and conducted many interviews , died 
in 1982. We should be grateful to 
Kennedy for recognizing MacKenzie 's 
work as a solid foundation upon which 
to build. It is frightening to think 
that much of this information could 
have stayed in boxes in an archive, 
never to be published. 




WHY EVER DID THEY BOTHER? 



Finding a minor artist covering a song owned by another singer < 
be amusing. The question "Why ever did they bother?" came to 
when I found an Edison disc of Duke Rogers covering the Prohibition- 
era song "Save a Little Dram for Me," which is associated with the 
great Bert Williams. People owning Edison machines could not play 
the Bert Williams disc (issued on Columbia) , but Edison should have 

alone if the company could not do it justice, 
have overlooked Williams' version are missing a comic 
Recorded in 1920, it could be Williams' best. 



"Save a Little Dram for Me" 
In the middle of his sermon 

Parson Johnson rose and started sniffing the air 
A familiar smell was tickling up the parson's nose 
It told him gin was 'round somewhere 

He closed his Bible gently in the middle of the psalm 

And started thinking mentally where that smell was coming from 

His eyes scanned every pew and then he did declare 

I announce this meeting through till you kick in with my share. 



CHORUS : 

Oh, brethern, if you want more preachin' 
Save a little dram for me, glory hallelujah! 
Drinkin' gin ain't against my teaching 
Treat me with equality. 
Now, from that smell it's plain to see 
Somebody here's holdin' out on me. 
Oh, brethren, if you want more preachin' 
Save a little dram for me 
Even if it's white lightening 

When they passed that bone-dry law 
I was the very first to say 
It never would stay 
Neither did I think 
The law could regulate our thirst 
That's why I ain't got none of it 

stowed away 
But now this prohibition's got us 
Drinks are few and far between 
Of all the stingy brothers you is the worst I ever seen 
I insist upon my share 

Don't say it's all run out or else you'll all go 

To where that bad place I been preachin' 'bout (RETURN TO CHORUS) 




CD REVIEW: 

MUSIC FROM THE NEW YORK STAGE: 1890-1920 



VOLUME 1: 
VOLUME 2: 
VOLUME 3: 
VOLUME 4: 



GEMM CDS 9050-2 (3 cds) 

GEMM CDS 9053-5 (3 cds) 

GEMM CDS 9056-8 (3 cds) 

GEMM CDS 9059-61 (3 cds) 



I once had a hard time knowing 
what the earliest discs offered 
listeners interested in music of the 
1890s . Records issued by Emile 
Berliner a century ago always eluded 
me. My luck changed with the compact 
disc revolution. A few years ago the 
British company Symposium issued 39 
Berliner titles on one compact disc. 
For the price of $15, I could listen 
to George W. Johnson perform his 
"Laughing Song," Vess Ossman play on 
banj o the Cakewalk number " Smokey 
Mokes," Russian tenor Leonid Sobinov 
perform a Tchaikovsky aria, and Ellen 
Beach Yaw give Mozart interpretations 
on very early discs . 

This cd, called Emile Berliner's 
Gramophone: The Earliest Discs 1888- 
1901 . has been out since 1988. The 
notes are excellent but the sound 
quality of the Berliners 



DISC ONE 

THE OLD HOMESTEAD 

(14th Street, 10 January 1887) 
is Richard Jose: Nearer, My God, to 
Thee (Mason/Adams). Rec 23/2/06: 

78/Vic 4tfl8 (nix B-3H5). 

2. Old Homestead Double Quartet (of 

1904 production): The Old Oaken 
Bucket (Kiallmark/Woodworth). 

Rec 17/1/05: 78/Vic 4250 (nix B-2153). 
CASTLES IN THE AIR 
(Broadway, 5 May 1890) 

3. DeWolf Hopper: You Can Always 
Explain Things Away (Kerker/ 
Byrne). Rec 18900): CYL/Col 3" brown 
wax, unnumbered. 

SHIP AHOY 

(Standard, 8 December 1890) 

4. Edward M. Favor: The Commo 
dore Song (Miller). 

Rec 1893: CYl7North American 772. 



poor. One expects bad sound from 
Berliners, but sound engineers tell 
me that technology today can 
eliminate much more noise without 
affecting the music. 

My luck got better this year 
when another British company, Pearl, 
issued 4 separate cd sets under the 
title Music from the New York Stage . 
Each set features 3 compact discs, so 
the entire project consists of 12 
compact discs. Each disc offers a 
generous number of titles . The 
average is 25 selections per compact 
disc, so total playing time is about 
15 hours. Sound quality is generally 
impressive ! 

The Pearl project should excite 
many record collectors , especially 
Volume One since this first set 
offers the most elusive material. It 
gives three cds of recordings that 
document New York's important musical 
productions from 1890 to 1908. This 
is over three hours' worth of early 
discs, with more than a dozen titles 
recorded before 1900. 

CONTINUED . . . 

ROBIN HOOD 

(Standard, 28 September 1891 ) 

5. Jessie Bartlett Davis: O Promise 
Me (DeKoven/Scott). 

Rec 3/5/98: 78/lk.Tlincr 552. 

6. Eugene Cowles; The Armorer's 
Song (DeKoven/Smiih). 

Rec 4/5/06: 78/Vic 4737 (mx B-3 166-2). 
MAVOURNEEN 

(14th Street, 28 September 189 D 

7. Chauncey Olcott (of 1894 
production): Molly O (Scanlan). 

Rec 26/2/13: 78/Col A-1309 (mx 38659-1). 

1492 (Palmer's, 15 May 1893) 

8. Edward M. Favor: The King's 
Song (Pfleuger/Barnet). 

Rec 1893<?>: CYL/Cd 6544 (fragment). 
THE IRISH ARTIST 
(14th Street, 1 October 1894) 

9. Chauncey Olcott: My Beautiful 



CD REVIEW continued 



Nothing was recorded after 1913 
with the single exception of Marie 
Cahill's 1917 rendition of "Under the 
Bamboo Tree . n Incidentally , T . S . 
Eliot parodies this Bob Cole song in 
his very funny poem "Fragment of an 
Agon" — locate the recording of Eliot 
chanting this! 

Not a single record could be 
considered a "common" title unless 
one counts George M. Cohan singing 
"Life ' s a Funny Proposition After 
All," which was issued by Victor as a 
10 inch disc on purple label. Cohan 
sings three other tunes in this set. 
I often wonder why Cohan, who was so 
popular on stage, was not more 
popular as a recording artist. His 
discs evidently did not sell well. 
He did not spend much time in the 
recording studio — basically a day in 
the Victor studio in 1911. Did he 
avoid recording because his initial 
discs did not sell well, or did his 
initial discs not sell well because 
he was uncomfortable in the recording 
studio? 

Volume One features 84 
selections of rare cylinders and 
discs. There are Berliners, pre-dog 
Victors, early Columbias, and early 
Edisons. DeWolf Hopper, represented 
on a three-inch brown wax cylinder 
made around 1890, performs "You Can 
Always Explain Things Away." On rare 
Berliner discs, the elusive Jessie 
Bartlett Davis sings "0 Promise Me" 
from Robin Hood (a recording from May 
of 1898) and "Don Jose of Sevilla" 
from Victor Herbert ' s The Serenade 
(same recording date). Other names 
include Edward M . Favor , Chauncey 
Olcott (he performs "My Wild Irish 
Rose" along with other numbers he 
composed), Thomas Q. Seabrooke, May 
Irwin, The Rogers Brothers, Harry 
Tally. I have seen collectors of 
pioneer recordings drool as I named 
singers featured in Volume One. 



Volume One opens with counter- 
tenor Richard Jose singing "Nearer, 
My God, to Thee," a hymn he sang 
often in The Old Homestead - Denman 
Thompson' s play The Old Homestead 
enj oyed incredible popularity from 
its first production in 1887 until 
Thompson's death in 1911. Evolving 
from the vaudeville sketch titled 
Joshua Whitcomb . Thompson's The Old 
Homestead became the most famous and 
influential of all "rural plays" at 
the time, but that is now only a 
footnote in the history of musical 
theater. Record collectors may find 
it interesting that Cal Stewart' s 
character Uncle Josh owes much to the 
play's Joshua Whitcomb, played by 
Denman Thompson. The liner notes 
provided by Dwight Blocker Bowers, 
which are otherwise good, incorrectly 
give the name as Denham. His full 
name was Henry Denman Thompson. 

I love the exuberance of Grace 
Cameron, who sings "Since Dolly 
Dimple Made a Hit" from the show 
Piff! Paff! Pouf! This makes witty 
references to David Belasco and 
various New York stage productions of 
the time. If you listen to Cameron's 
performance after reading chapters of 
Theodore Dreiser's Sister Carrie , you 
may feel you spent an evening in New 
York's Broadway district circa 1905! 

I feel the set is worthwhile 
just for the seven songs sung by a 
young Bert Williams, accompanied in 
two cuts by partner George Walker. 
Three titles, all from Sons of Ham , 
were recorded in 1901: 

1) The Phrenologist Coon: 

Victor 992 

2) All Going Out and Nothing 

Coming In: Victor 994 

3) My Little Zulu Babe: 

Victor 1086 

CONTINUED . . . 



CD REVIEW continued . . . 

Each of the three cuts opens with a 
spoken announcement. I had concluded 
that Bert Williams was announcing 
himself until I realized that the 
same voice announces many other early 
Victor discs, such as the Dinwiddie 
Colored Quartet. This distinctive 
male voice announces for various 
female singers on early discs. 
Berliner researcher Paul Charosh, who 
made available many of his own discs 
for the Pearl project, pointed out to 
me that this is the voice of Victor 
executive Calvin Child himself. 

The phenomenon of someone other 
than the artist doing the spoken 
introduction fascinates me since the 
early recording process forced 
singers to stand within an inch or 
two of the recording horn. Richard 
Jose recalls the ordeal of recording 
in the 1941 biography of his life 
titled Silver Threads Among the Gold 
in the Life of Richard J. Jose . He 
mentions not only the cramped 
conditions of the studio but the 
responsiveness of the recording horn: 
"The receiving instrument is so 
sensitive that if you moved your 
sleeve against your coat, the sound 
would register." There was clearly 
little room or opportunity for one 
person to announce a title, then move 
over without a sound, letting a 
singer silently step up to the horn. 
The risk was great that an announcer 
would brush against the horn while 
moving over. But it was done, 
probably when artists were nervous 
about singing under such constrained 
conditions. Artists with much 
experience before the horn make their 
own announcements. Arthur Collins 
clearly announces his own recordings. 

People with different interests 
may prefer selections offered in the 
three other Pearl sets. Volume Two 
features composer Irving Berlin in 



1910 singing "Oh, How that German 
Could Love" and Al Jolson in 1912 
performing "That Lovin' Traumerei." 
Chauncey Olcott appears again, this 
time to singing his "Mother Machree" 
and "When Irish Eyes Are Smiling" 
along with other compositions. Bert 
Williams sings interesting lyrics in 
"I'm Tired of Eating in the 
Restaurants," written by Williams 
himself and recorded in 1906. The 
1st verse includes these words: 

My health [is] in good condition 
And my social position 

Is such that coons all bow when I 

pass by — 
[They] Say "Good evenin' " — 
But still I'm never jolly 
When I say I'm melancholy 
I don't mind telling you the 

reason why; 
I'm just tired of eating in the 

restaurants 

As far as I can tell, this is the 
last time Williams uses "coon" in a 
song. Williams capitalized upon the 
"coon" craze early in his career, but 
he evolved so that his comedy relied 
less on the crudest stereotypes . 

Volume Three offers Irving 
Berlin again (he sings "Follow the 
Crowd" in a 1914 recording), Victor 
Herbert classics (Christie MacDonald 
performs the beautiful "Angelus" from 
Sweethearts ) , and many Al Jolson 
numbers. Joseph Cawthom performs 
the hilarious "I Can Dance With 
Everybody But My Wife," with a rapid 
delivery reminding us that Groucho 
Marx got many ideas from vaudeville 
acts of his youth. Volume Four 
features Al Jolson, Nora Bayes, Eddie 
Cantor , John Charles Thomas , Fanny 
Brice — we hear early cuts from 
artists whose names are still 
familiar to non-collectors. 



AFRICAN-AMERICANS WHO 
RECORDED BEFORE 1920 



A discography of African-Americans who recorded before 1920 should 
be published- One myth about popular music of the past is that 
blacks were not allowed to record. Several books falsely claim that 
Mamie Smith, who made her first record in 1920, was the first black 
to enter a recording studio, (She was probably the first black 
female to record in America.) I look forward to a book that Jas 
Obrecht, an editor for Guitar Player , is writing since it describes 
and analyzes the music of black Americans before 1920, including 
their contributions on records. The few blacks who made recordings 
deserve full recognition. Their performances are interesting. 

I list here African-Americans who recorded before 1920. If readers 
know about others, please drop the journal a line so I can add names 
until the list is complete. I let a name like "Jim Reese Europe" 
represent the leader himself as well as the various black musicians 
in his band. If black instrumentalists recorded as solo artists, I 
do not know about them. Did black banjo players record before 1920? 
Some early Ford Dabney 78s are especially interesting since white 
singer Arthur Fields did vocals for the black band in 1919. 

1) George W. Johnson 

2) Bert Williams and George Walker 

3) Standard Quartette 

4) Dinwiddie Colored Quartet 

5) Male Quartette (on Little Wonder) 

6) Apollo Male Quartette 

7) Polk Miller and his Old South 
Quartette (Polk Miller was white but 
quartette members were black) 

8) Carroll Clark 

9) Fisk University Jubilee Quartet 

10) Tuskegee Institute Singers 

11) Rev. J. A. Myers (Myers was a 
member of the Fisk Quartet) . 

12) W. C. Handy 

13) Wilbur Sweatman 

14) Noble Sissle and Eubie Blake 

15) Jim Reese Europe 

16) Charley Case 

17) Ford Dabney 



LOOK WHO'S COMING / GREATER THAN EVER/ 
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12- Orchestras -12 

VERNE BUCK 

Chicago's Idol and MmI Popular Orchestra 

California J azzBrides 

Greatest Female BanH on Earth 

RUSSIAN CAVALIERS 

Imperial Band 

King Joe Oliver 

From Plantation Cafe 

Carroll Dlckerson 

Sunaet Cafe 

Society Syncopators 

New York * Famout Band 

Husk O'Hare 

Ramona Park Band 

Phil Dooley 

Merry Garden's Band 

Sig Meyers 

While City Druidi 

Al Lehmas 

While City Band 

Jerry Arms 

Baltimore Band 



63RD AND COTTAGE GROVE AVE. JACKSONi PARK JL" TO DOORS 
DANCING FROM 7 TILL 3 IN THE MORNING- 



Not everyone would travel in time to listen to Paul Ash, but other 
bands featured on this particular evening should quicken some 
pulses. King Joe Oliver from the Plantation Cafe gets fifth 
billing. A hot band led by Carroll Dickerson is sixth. When 
Dickerson's band recorded for Odeon around this period, Louis 
Armstrong provided trumpet and Earl Hines played piano. Husk 
r Hare's band recorded as Husk 0' Hare's Wolverines at this time. 



It is Worth noting that white and black 'bands shared one stage 
during the evening, alternating to some extent. Fuller integration 
— that is, black and white jazz musicians playing together in 
public — did not happen for another decade. 



